LITERARY  VALUES

I take it, is primarily in love with life and things,
and not with art. On these terms alone is his work
fresh and stimulating and filled with good arterial
blood.

VI

Teaching literature is like teaching religion. You
can give only the dry bones of the matter in either
case* But the dry bones of theology are not religion,
and the dry bones of rhetoric are not literature.
The flesh-and-blood reality is alone of value, and
this cannot be taught, it must be felt and experi-
enced.

The class in literature studies an author's sen-
tence-structure and paragraphing, and doubtless
could tell the author more about it than he knows
himself. The probabilities are that he never thought
a moment about his sentence-structure or his para-
graphing. He has thought only of his subject-
matter and how to express himself clearly and for-
cibly; the structure of his sentences takes care of
itself. From every art certain rules and principles
may be deduced, but the intelligent apprehension
of those rules and principles no more leads to mas-
tery in that art, or even helps to mastery in it, than
a knowledge of the anatomy and the vital processes
of the stomach helps a man to digest his dinner,
or than the knowledge of the gunsmith helps make
a good marksman. In other words the science ofthere seems always
